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Personnel and Training in Tuberculosis Work 
By Linsty R. Witutams, M. D. | 


In these days, anyone who attempts 
to find trained personnel for the posi- 
tions of executive secretary or staff as- 
sistant in a progressive state or local 
tuberculosis association is sure to be 
impressed with the fact that the num- 
ber of experienced persons available is 
very limited. This is peculiarly true 
when men are needed for positions 
rather than women. 

A glance at the roster of pupils in 
schools of social work will in a mea- 
sure explain the discrepancy of trained 
men. In most schools only 25% of 
the enrollment at any one time is men, 
while in some there are no men at all 
or only one occasionally. 

A certain amount of confusion 
seems also to exist when we begin to 
give definition to the word “training.” 
It means something far more than 
previous experience as a cub reporter 
on a college newspaper, or a little 
salesmenship experience, or a casual 
teaching or other related employment. 

It has been the experience of most 
tuberculosis associations, local, state 
and national, during the past twenty 
years, that they have drafted into ser- 
vice persons with the ordinary quali- 
fications of personality without much 
reference to technical training. No 
one will deny that personality, partic- 
ularly that type of personality which 
can attract people and that has en- 
thusiasm and vigor, is a prime requi- 
site in a tuberculosis secretary. Col- 
lege degrees cannot make up for lack 
of personality. 

Nevertheless, when one has person- 
ality plus training, the combination is 
very apt to redound to the credit both 
of the organization and the individual 
interested. 

The obligations of work and finan- 
cial limitations make it frequently im- 


possible for health workers to secure 
additional training. In the health 
field as in other fields of human en- 
deavor there are found persons who 
are so satisfied with their lot that they 
do not appreciate the need of further 
training. Education should begin in 
this field when formal education 
ceases. And opportunities should be 
sought by all to constantly improve 
their mental capacities. 

These opportunities are unfortu- 
nately limited, and the National Tu- 
berculosis Association has decided, 
therefore, that it will extend its pro- 
gram for the training of personnel 
and promote it even more vigorously 
than during the past several years. 
Ever since 1916 it has held one or 
more institutes for the training of tu- 
berculosis workers. Over four hun- 
dred students have taken these short 
training courses. Some have, no 
doubt, missed the significance of the 
courses and have taken their certifi- 
cate of attendance to mean that they 
are fully trained tuberculosis workers. 
Others have realized that the insti- 
tutes are merely the opening of a door 
of opportunity, a chance to develop by 
further study and experience into a 
broader and more useful personality. 

It is the plan of the national asso- 
ciation during this year and succeed- 
ing years to extend the influence of 
these institutes more widely over the 
country. In 1927, as has alreadv 
been announced, four institutes will 
be given, one in Boston from January 
31 to February 12, one in Phila- 
delphia from March 14 to 26, one in 
Indianapolis from March 28 to April 
9, and one in Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing the summer school of the State 
University. A special course will also 
be given during the summer school of 
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the University of Michigan. Further 
information about any of these courses 
may be obtained from the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 

Another step in the direction of 
training is the inauguration of a home 
study or correspondence course under 
the direction of the Home Study De- 
partment of Columbia University, 
New York City. Two courses are 
now being offered. The first is a 
reading course prepared and directed 
by John A. Smith, M.D. Medicai 
Secretary of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, dealing with tuber- 
culosis, its nature, cause, cure and pre- 
vention. This is a course of ten 
lessons with directed reading and an 
examination at the conclusion of the 
course. 

The second course will deal with 
methods and programs of tuberculosis 
work and has been prepared and 
will be directed by Philip P. Jacobs, 
Ph.D., Publicity Director of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. This 
course, based upon the “Tubercuolsis 
Worker,” will contain twenty-two 
lessons. It is designed to test not only 
the reading and academic knowledge 
of the student, but his practical ex- 
perience and ability in observation and 
the execution of actual projects which 
are assigned for his development in 
various lessons. 

Application blanks and other infor- 
mation concerning these courses may 
be secured from the Home Study De- 
partment of Columbia University, 
New York City. Residents anywhere 
in the world are eligible to apply for 
this course. Other courses are pro- 
jected in this same series, particularly 
one on preventable diseases by Haven 
Emerson, M.D., and one on mental 
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hygiene by Frankwood Williams, 
M.D. 

As another step in the whole field 
of training, efforts will be made dur- 
ing the coming year to work out some 
systematic and definite cooperation 
with universities and standardized 
teaching institutions for the develop- 
ment of courses that will assist in the 
training of tuberculosis and public 
health workers. 

The field of tuberculosis work 
offers opportunities of an unusually 
fine character to men and women of 
good personality. 

Readers of the BULLETIN can per- 
form a real service for the tuberculo- 
sis movement by recommending quali- 
fied individuals to the training courses 
indicated here and to others already 
existing or to be announced in the fu- 
ture. Anyone interested in the de- 
velopment of this training is urged to 
write to the National Tuberculosis 
Association for more detailed infor- 
mation, or to offer suggestions. 


A Reply to “Follow-Up” 


The following reply by a Michigan 
seal sale buyer to a follow-up card of 
the state associations is so clever that 
we pass it on for the benefit of our 
readers: 


“We buy the seals; then buy some more, 
Don’t put us on your ‘bug-list.’ 

We buy at home and not by mail, 

We buy them from our druggist.” 


Medical Society Aids Grad- 
uate Education 


The Brooklyn Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, in recognition of 
the work done by the Medical So- 
ciety of the County of Kings in ad- 
vancing medical practice through ac- 
tivities undertaken in the field of 
graduate education, has contributed 
the sum of $1,000 to further the 
growth of this type of work. 

In offering this contribution to the 
society, the suggestion was made that 
the money be expended in fields of 
graduate education relating to the 
preventive phases of clinical medicine. 
The President of the Society has rec- 
ommended a method of procedure 
which practically establishes a joint 
committee composed of physicians rep- 
resenting the Brooklyn Tuberculosis 
and Health Association and the Medi- 
cal Society. 


The Clinical Committee will ar- 
range for additional lectures, the 
Committee on Medical Education 
will plan to correlate the lectures 
with graduate teaching at the bed- 
side and its Bulletin will be available 
for printed material. 


Cooperative procedures such as this 
between the community health agen- 
cies and the medical profession repre- 
sented by the county societies will un- 
questionably contribute much to the 
advancement of both curative and 
preventive medicine. 


Model Health Center for 
New York City 


The model health center now being 
constructed by the Bellevue-Yorkville 
Health Demonstration of New York 
City will spend $2,000,000 to for- 
ward public health work. 

In the whole of New York City 
the general death rate for the period 
of 1922-24 was 11.8 per 1,000, 
and for infants 70 per 1,000 births, 
while in the Bellevue-Yorkville dis- 
trict, the general death rate was 16.5 
per 1,000 and for infants was 94 
per 1,000 births. 
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Joint Vocational Service 
Takes Over Social Ser- 
vice Placement 


On January 1, 1927, the Joint Vo- 
cational Service took over the work 
previously handled by the Vocational 
Bureau of the American Association 
of Social Workers and the Vocational 
Service of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, that is, 
placement and vocational work for 
social workers and public health 
nurses. The plan for this one inde- 
pendent organization giving a special- 
ized service to two closely allied pro- 
fessional groups was evolved after 
most careful consideration by the pro- 
fessional groups affected. The Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing and the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers each have rep- 
resentatives on the board of directors 
and there is complete assurance that 
the professional standards set by the 
two parent organizations will be up- 
held. The offices will be in the Sage 
Foundation Building, at 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


Miss Lillian A. Quinn has been 
appointed director of the service, and 
Miss Anna L. Tittman, who has been 
vocational secretary of the National 
Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, also continues with the new 
organization in charge of work in the 
public health nursing field. The 
New England office will be continued 
as a branch office for social workers. 


The officers and members of the 
board of directors are: Harry L. Hop- 
kins, chairman; Grace L. Anderson, 
R.N., vice chairman; William Hod- 
son, treasurer; Alta E. Dines, R.N., 
sceretary; C. C. Carstens, Dr. A. B. 
Emmons, Mary S. Gardner, R.N.; J. 
B. Gwin, Ruth Hill, Frederick Hop- 
kins, Solomon Lowenstein, Louise 
Odencrantz, Kathleen Ormsby, Wal- 
ter Pettit, Mrs. Lewis Thompson, 
Elnora Thomson, R.N.; Mrs. Els- 
beth Vaughan, R.N.; Alfred Whit- 
man. 
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Tuberculosis Case and 
Death Rates 


The December 20 number of 
Health News, published by the New 
York State Department of Health, 
contains a study of the tuberculosis 
case rates per 100,000 population for 
1924, showing the following five 
states with the highest case rates. The 
death rates for the corresponding year 
are given in this table for the purpose 
of comparison: 


Tuberculosis case rates per 100,000 


population 
265.5 
255.5 
218.7 
205.4 
192.8 


Tuberculosis death rates per 100,000 


population 
163.1 
148.2 
81.1 
67.4 
93.4 


The states within the United States 
registration area having the lowest 
case rates were: 


Tuberculosis case rates per 100,000 


population 
0.2 
5.6 
44.6 
Tuberculosis death rates per 100,000 
population 
48.4 
42.4 
32.9 


Ohio Health Department 
Issues Publicity Bulletins 


The Ohio Department of Health, 
whose address is Pure Oil Building, 
Columbus, Ohio, is distributing a 
complete set of its publicity bulletins 
which were originally prepared for 
the Ohio health commissioners. 
Among those who contributed to the 
bulletins are: Raymond S. Patterson, 
New Jersey Board of Health, Philip 
P. Jacobs, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, Dr. Iago Galdston, New 
York Tuberculosis Association, Earl 
Baird, Ohio Public Health Associa- 
tion, and Mary Swain Routzahn, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 


A GOOD PUBLICITY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DETROIT AND WAYNE COUNTY 
TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 


Directory of N. Y. C. In- 
stitutions 


An up-to-the-minute directory and 
book of information about tuberculo- 
sis institutions serving New York 
City and the procedure necessary to 
obtain admissions to them, has been 
published by the Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium Conference of Metropolitan 
New York. 

It is the first booklet of its kind 
published since 1915, when the De- 
partment of Health issued a similar 
one, and it is designed especially to be 
helpful to physicians, nurses, clinic 
workers and others interested in tu- 
berculosis work in New York City. 
Copies are available free, upon re- 
quest, to all physicians in Greater 
New York. Agencies and others in- 
terested may secure them at cost price 
—30 cents a copy. 

Those in Manhattan and _ the 
Bronx who desire copies may secure 
them from the New York Tuberculo- 
sis and Health Association, 244 
Madison Avenue, New York City; 
in Brooklyn from the Brooklyn Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association, 67 
Shermerhorn Street, and in Queens, 
from the Queensboro Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, 163-18 Ja- 
maica Avenue, Jamaica, New York. 


N. O. P. H. N. Record 
Forms 


The National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing has available 
for general use a complete set of 


record forms dealing with public 
health nursing including tuberculosis. 
Information concerning this may be 
secured from Mead and Wheeler 
Company, 1022 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIl., who are acting as 
publishers for the N. O. P. H. N. 
These records are so designed as to se- 
cure uniform information concerning 
public health nursing in all parts of 
the United States and have been sim- 
plified as much as possible. 


‘Manual of Public Health 
Nursing 


The National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing has recently 
issued a comprehensive manual on 
public health nursing which ought to 
form a part of the library of every 
tuberculosis association and tubercu- 
losis worker, whether nurse or lay 
executive. This manual is in two 
parts, the first dealing with organiza- 
tion and administration, the second 
with nursing procedure and teaching. 
It covers every field of public health 
nursing and is detailed in its instruc- 
tions and suggestions to nurses. 

Because of the authoritative back- 
ing of the N. O. P. H. N., this pam- 
phlet is of the greatest value. It is 
published by the Macmillan Company 
of New York at a moderate price and 
is so designed as to fit into the nurse’s 
kit bag. Further information con- 
cerning the book may be secured from 
the publishers or from the Journal of 
the Outdoor Life. 
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A POSTER DESIGNED FOR THE TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY OF DETROIT AND WAYNE COUNTY, 
MICH., FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH ITS PHYSICAL EXAMINATION CAMPAIGN 


Tuberculosis Campaign in 
Norway 


The report of the Norwegian Na- 
tienal Association for combating tu- 
berculosis states that in 1870 the 
annual death-rate from pulmonary tu- 
berculosis was about 25 per 10,000 
inhabitants. In 1900 the figure had 


risen to 28. Since then the rate has 
fallen considerably. In 1900 a tuber- 
culosis act was passed which pre- 
scribed disinfection on the death or 
removal of tuberculosis patients. At 
the time the act was passed, no special 
hospitals existed, and the first institu- 
tion was built in 1903 by the Nor- 
wegian Women’s Health Association. 


To-day, Norway has accommodations 
for over 1,100 patients. 

The results of sanatorium treatment 
show that on the average over 80% 
of the patients in the first stage regain 
full capacity for work, of patients in 
the second stage a little over 60%, 
while in the third stage only from 10 
to 20% show a favorable result. 
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Child Health Education 


DEPARTMENT 


Advisory Committee on 


Child Health Education 
Meets 


A meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Child Health Education of 
the Conference of Tuberculosis Secre- 
taries was held in the office of the 
Child Health Education Service of 
the National Association in New 
York on January 6 and 7. Mr. Jo- 
seph Becker, of Missouri, is chair- 
man of the committee; Miss Pansy 
Nichols, of Texas, and Mrs. Grace 
Devereaux, of Detroit, the other two 
members. All were present at the 
meeting, as were also Miss Strachan 
and Miss Reynolds of the National 
office. 

The minutes of the meeting will ap- 
pear in an early issue of the BULLE- 
TIN. 


New Teachers’ Handbook 


The list of books designed to give 
practical help to the classroom teacher 
in developing a health program is 
growing, and a notable addition is the 
recently published volume called 
“Our Health Habits,” published by 
Rand McNally Company, price $2. 
The authors are Charlotte Townsend 
Whitcomb, formerly supervisor of 
nurses and of health education in the 
Omaha, Nebraska, public schools, and 
John H. Beveridge, Superintendent 
of Schools of Omaha. The program 
suggested is clear-cut and definite and 
is arranged by months, covering the 
entire school year. The topic selected 
for each month is developed in a sepa- 
rate outline for each of the first eight 
grades, the outlines consisting of a 
plan for two lessons each week 
adapted to the interests of the age 
group of the grade for which it is in- 
tended. Stories and verses are in- 
cluded as well as many ingenious sug- 
gestions for varying the procedure in 


the daily morning inspection in order 
to keep the interest of the children. 
The checking of the Modern Health 
Crusade chore folders is suggested 
as a part of the procedure in grades 
four to eight inclusive. The supple- 
ment contains some valuable material 
on foods, instructions on how to test 
vision and an outline for physical 
training exercises. Both the content 
and arrangement of the book will 
commend themselves to the teacher 
who is seeking help in making health 
a vital part of her teaching program. 


N. E. A. Study of Health 
Curriculum 


The 1926 Yeat Book of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association is 
called ‘““The Nation at work on the 
Public School Curriculum.” The 
Chapter on Health and Physical 
Education embodies the results of 
research work on this subject which 
has been carried on during the past 
year. It applies the new idea in edu- 
cation that the curriculum should be 
directed against our present short- 
comings in the way of health prac- 
tices, and outlines the scope of a 
health program in schools. 

According to the authorities who 
have compiled this report much re- 
search work is still necessary to dis- 
cover exactly what subject matter a 
course of study in health must contain 
in order to arrive at our objective, 
i. e., healthy citizens. A description 
of the health education experiment at 
Malden, Mass., is included as a defi- 
nite illustration of an attempt to an- 
swer this question by practical demon- 
stration. 
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Home Economics Classes in 
Oklahoma 


The following report of an Okla- 
homa teacher shows how nutrition 
work can be successfully incorporated 
in a home economics program: 


“When the nurse from the State 
Health Department was with us last 
year, the girls in my home economics 
class became interested in nutrition 
work. They were taking, as class- 
work, home nursing and child wel- 
fare and decided to take the nutrition 
work as a project. 

“Each month they weighed the chil- 
dren, recorded their weight, and 
checked those whom they found to be 
underweight. They also examined 
their teeth at this time and encour- 
aged them to keep their teeth clean 
and mouth free from decayed ones. 
They talked to them about health 
rules, emphasizing the use of milk in 
the diet. 

“The girls worked in couples. 
During their week on the project 
they were excused from study period 
for from ten to fifteen minutes every 
day to aid the grade teachers in giving 
the undernourished children milk. 
After the children had finished, one 
girl would wash the glasses while the 
other saw to it that the children lay 
down on their tables for a rest during 
recess period. While they rested, she 
studied her lessons as when in her 
study period. 

“Upon checking over the weight of 
the children who had this special ser- 
vice, we found that 64% had reached 
normal weight, and all of them had 
made some gain. ‘They also checked 
the other defects reported by the 
health nurse, and found as a result 
that 36% of the cases of bad teeth re- 
ported had been cared for; 30% of 
the diseased tonsils and adenoids were 
removed ; 20% of cases of poor vision 
had been corrected, and 100% of de- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Health Education in Ore- 
gon Normal School 


The Oregon Tuberculosis Associa- 
ion made an excellent Christening 
gift to the new state normal school, 
.pened last summer at Ashland, by 
lending the services of its health edu- 
cation director for the opening twelve 
week session. 

Among the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the session are: 1. The or- 
ganization of a faculty health com- 
mittee, composed of those members 
of the faculty whose courses can most 
readily be made to contribute to the 
health education program, with the 
health education director as chair- 
man. 2. A housing committee to su- 
pervise the conditions under which the 
students live. 3. The health educa- 
tion course required for each student 
during the first quarter in attendance 
at the school, in order that it may 
have maximum results in improving 
the personal health of the student 
teachers. 4. Each student required 
at the end of the course to prepare a 
vitalized course of study in health to 
supplement the formal state course. 
5. The tying up of the course with 
the practice teaching in the training 
school. 6. An offer to each student 
of a complete medical examination 
through the cooperation of the county 
medical officer and so interesting the 
students that two-thirds of them 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 
7. Assistance to the school to find the 
right person as permanent health edu- 
cation director to carry on the work. 
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Bulletin on Publicity 
Methods 


Publicity workers will find the 
monthly Bulletin of the Committee 
on Publicity Methods in Social Work 
a very helpful publication. Copies are 
sent free to members of the Commit- 
tee. Correspondence regarding mem- 
bership and other matters should be 
addressed to Mrs. Mary Swain Rout- 
zahn, secretary, at 130 East 22 Street, 
New York City. 

Mr. Homer Borst of Indianapolis 
recently succeeded Mr. T. J. Ed- 
monds of Des Moines as chairman. 
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_ Ohio Health Sticker 


THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD IS THE 
WEALTH OF THE STATE 


The above sticker was originated 
by the Ohio State Department of 
Health. The Ohio Public Health 
Association is now making use of it 
on a little health habit card to be 
supplied to the pupils of all teachers 
who sell five or more dollars’ worth 
of Christmas seals in their schools. 


Okla. City Fish Pond 
Teaches Health 


The Oklahoma City Tuberculosis 
Society has an amusing feature which 
highly amuses children who visit the 
society’s exhibits. It is the good old- 
fashioned game of fish pond. The fish 
are made of brightly colored card- 
board, each one carrying a health mes- 
sage. A hole in the fish’s head is the 
spot that the youngster’s hooks aim 
for. 

Among the sayings are the follow- 
ing: 


Just because you take a bath in private, 
don’t think the public can’t tell whether 
you’ve had one. 


The coins of Healthland are stamped 
with cows instead of buffaloes, and hens 
instead of eagles. 


Your teeth should be seen and not 


blurred. 


A little drilling on the subject of teeth 
at home will save a lot at the dentist’s 
office. 


Children’s Day Dreams* 
By Dr. D. A. THom 


Fantasies which are the products 
of day dreaming often serve a very 
useful purpose in the development of 
the child’s mental life. 

One little youngster, when about 
four years of age, having been de- 
ceived by his mother regarding the 
death of his grandmother to whom 
he was much attached, took refuge in 
his imagination to lessen, for the mo- 
ment, at least, the severe sting he felt 
at the loss of his grandmother. He 
began to tell the other children that 
his grandmother was not dead, but 
had gone to New York and was go- 
ing to have him and all the other 
children down there, and went on to 
describe the pleasures of the trip. 
One can easily see that this process 
of self-deception served to make his 
loss more tolerable. 


Imaginary playmates and day 
dreams can be considered perfectly 
normal psychological mechanisms in 
the life of the child. It is only when 
these day dreams satisfy to an abnor- 
mal degree the emotional life of the 
child that they become serious. One 
must guard against allowing the habit 
of day dreaming to be substituted for 
the effort necessary to get enjoyment 
and satisfaction out of reality. 

In dealing with the fabrications 
that have no basis in fact or that 
serve no apparent useful purpose— 
that is, the so-called products of day 
dreaming—it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to make the child admit the 
lack of reality in his dreams. It is 
much better simply to impress him 
with the fact that you, as an adult, 
are taking it for granted that he is 
making up an interesting story which 
amuses you as any story might, and 
that the possibility of accepting it as 
truth has never occurred to you. 
There is less danger in encouraging 
these make-believe stories in children 
if they are given to understand that 
you accept them as such, than there is 
in trying to inhibit them by denying 
their existence or by punishing the 
narrator. Such punishment is apt to 
increase the romance the child derives 
from his stories, fill him with self- 
pity, make him introspective, and 
drive him further away from reality. 


* Syndicated from the revised edition of Child 
Management—Publication No. 148, of the 


Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department 
of Labor. 
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“Paint Cheeks from Inside” 
Is Advice to College Girls 


The advantage of correct shoes, 
clothes and posture were explained to 
Barnard College girls at the third 
annual health week held recently at 
the college. The students were told 
that tennis racquets, baseballs and 
fruits “paint cheeks from the inside 
out,” and are better than rouge, lip- 
stick and powder. 

An exhibit in the conference room 
showed a comparison of menus from 
different countries, with a display of 
all kinds of clothes and shoes designed 
to promote health. 

A treasure hunt was one of the 
features of Health Week. In this, 
two groups of hunters, one composed 
of faculty members and the other of 
students, received limericks with hid- 
den directions, which led them to the 
six symbolic keys of health secreted in 
various parts of the college buildings. 
On the six keys—food, clothing, sleep, 
sunshine, exercise and cleanliness— 
were directions which led the search- 
ers to the prize. 

Shoes were a principal topic of dis- 
cussion. A foot demonstration was 
given, showing the relation of shoes 
to health. The value of aesthetic 
dancing was also discussed. 

A fashion show was another fea- 
ture of the week’s program, with 
twenty Barnard girls wearing the 
prevailing modes and another group 
displaying the evolution of clothes, 
from the Grecian period to the mod- 
ern. 

Sleeping, walking and health com- 
petitions were staged during the 
week. The last contest, a swimming 
meet, held in the gymnasium pool, 
closed the week’s events. 

In the contest blue ribbons were 
presented for posture, weight, foot- 
wear and clear complexions. The 
winners of four blue ribbons were 
permitted an orange ribbon. 
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KEEP CALIFORNIA 
CLEAN 


DISEASE IS SPREAD BY CARELESS SPITTING 


Do not spit on floors, stairs or walks 
It is against the laws of the State and decency 


If your cough and expectoration continues over a month, write to the California 
State Board of Health, Bureau of Tuberculosis, for help and advice 


POSTER OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Cattaraugus Medical Soci- 
ety Approves Health Unit 


The Cattaraugus County Medical 
Society, which a few months ago crit- 
icized the County Health Unit plan 
operating in that county, recently re- 
versed its attitude upon further study. 
It adopted resolutions indicating the 
wide significance of the plan and com- 
mended its purposes and organization. 

This action on the part of the Med- 
ical Society is additional evidence of 
the support which the County Health 
Unit has won in Cattaraugus County. 
The Board of Supervisors recently 
voted unanimously to authorize the 
expenditure of $56,060, for the 1927 
budget of the County Board of 
Health, one-half of which it is ex- 
pected will be contributed by the 
state in the form of state aid. 

The Cattaraugus Health Unit is 
operated by the local public and pri- 
vate health agencies and financed in 
part by the Milbank Memorial Fund 
of New York. The State Charities 
Aid Association of New York is the 
general organizing and supervising 
agency. 

“Your Committee on Public Health 
recommends,” reads the Society’s reso- 
lution, “that the Society go on record 
as favoring the present-day public 
health movement, as favoring the 
County Health Unit as the most prac- 
tical unit in rural public health ad- 
ministration; as expressing its appre- 


ciation to the Milbank Memorial 
Fund for enabling Cattaraugus 
County to test the value of the 
County Health Unit idea; as express- 
ing its confidence in the County 
Board of Health; and as favoring the 
cooperation with the County Board of 
Health of the organized medical pro- 
fession of the county.” 

The Medical Society also adopted 
a resolution expressing appreciation 
for the attitude of the County Board 
of Health in asking the Medical So- 
ciety to present suggestions and con- 
structive criticisms at any time and 
further pledging the Society’s coopera- 
tion in the general program. 


Correction 


The caption under the cut of the 
health game “Over the Three Hills 
to Health” which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of the BULLETIN should 
have read, “the new health game of 
the Vermont Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion” instead of “the National Asso- 
ciation.” Mr. Harold Slocum, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Vermont As- 
sociation, is the author of this game, 
and it is published by his association. 
The price is ten cents each in quanti- 
ties of less than 100; nine cents each 
in quantities of more than 100. The 
address of the Vermont Tuberculosis 
Association is 209 College Street, 
Burlington, 
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Home Economics Classes in 
Oklahoma 


(Continued from page 9) 


fective hearing had been attended to 
by the psysicians. This work caused 
the girls in the nutrition class to see 
the need of health work. 

“The hot-lunch project was also 
stimulated by this class of girls. They 
realized the need of the country boys 
and girls who must eat cold lunches 
on winter days and solved the prob- 
lem by choosing the hot lunches as 
their project. We begin serving hot 
lunches the latter part of November 
and continue until the first of April. 

“Again, the girls work in couples, 
each couple working one week. They 
make out their own menus with sug- 
gestions for food to be put in a lunch 
box and brought from home. These 
menus are printed in the town paper 
in advance that they may help the 
mothers to plan with them. The girls 
cook and serve their meals by taking 
a few minutes from their class period 
and in the morning before school. 

“T do not feel that these nutrition 
projects have taken too much of the 
girls’ time from regular class-work, 
and they have been very practical and 
helpful. The girls have taken a 
greater interest in their own health 
and physical needs as well as in the 
health of their small brothers and 
sisters. 

“It also. creates more _ interest 
among the parents, for the girls often 
have articles on health items printed 
in the paper.” 


New Hampshire’s Interest- 
ing Publication 


Executive secretaries who are in a 
quandery as to how they can make 
their monthly publications more at- 
tractive, are recommended to the Oc- 
tober, November and December num- 
ber of the Open-dir Messenger, or- 
gan of the New Hampshire Tubercu- 
losis Association. The typography, 
cuts and contents would be inviting 
even to the busiest and least interested 
of the general public. 


OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 


ASSOCIATION 


“Chicago Fresh Air House” 

Above is an illustration of the 
“Fresh Air House of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute which was used 
in a recent exhibit. It was a small 


building equipped with doll furniture. 
The roof and foliage were green and 


the door red. Transparent celluloid 
formed the window panes so that visi- 
tors could see the furnishings inside. 
The curtains were apricot color, the 
carpet green, the walls buff and the 
furniture ivory. An electric fan 
placed outside the house created a 
breeze that moved the curtains. 


Children’s Bureau Activi- 
ties 

Nearly 1,000,000 babies and pre- 
school children and approximately 
180,000 expectant mothers were 
reached during the fiscal year 1926 by 
the National program for the better- 
ment of maternal and infant health, 
carried on by 43 states in cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. The 
exact numbers are 944,220 children 
and 179,464 mothers. 

This announcement to-day by the 
Children’s Bureau comes as a sum- 
mary of the past year’s work under 
the Maternity and Infancy Act, 
through which Federal aid is granted 
to the states for the purpose of im- 
proving the health of mothers and 
babies throughout the United States. 
The Act was passed in 1921 with pro- 
visions for appropriations for a five- 
year period. A bill providing for a 
two-year extension of that period 


passed the House last spring and 
comes before the Senate at its Decem- 
ber session. 

Forty-three states and Hawaii have 
accepted the Act, the Children’s 
Bureau reports, and are now cooper- 
ating in the program. Of the total, 
2,826 counties in these 43 states, 2,- 
313 counties have been reached by the 
maternity and infancy program. 

Outstanding accomplishments dur- 
ing the past year include the holding 
of 20,155 pre-natal and child health 
conferences, at which 10,554 mothers 
and 159,244 children received exam- 
inations by piuysicians. Nurses held 
6,407 conferences at ~-hich 7,460 
mothers and 31,880 children were ad- 
vised and helped ; and 283 permament 
new health centers were established. 
Figures are not yet available as to the 
number of home visits made by nurses, 
or the numbers of mothers reached 
through classes, correspondence 
courses and other methods. 
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